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ABSTRACT 



This report documents civil violations and discriminatory 
actions against Roma in Romania, contending that, due to the Romanian 
government's inadequate efforts to bring perpetrators of anti-Romani crimes 
to justice and to eradicate discrimination against Roma, a climate of 
impunity surrounding anti -Romani actions has taken deep root. Chapter 1 
introduces the problem. Chapter 2 offers a brief history of Roma rights in 
Romania. Chapter 3 details how Roma are denied justice when they complain of 
human rights abuse. Chapter 4 addresses the culture of impunity to which such 
widespread failures of justice have given rise, describing recent cases of 
violence against Roma in Romania. Chapters 5 and 6 examine abuses of 
political rights of Roma in Romania and child homelessness and 
institutionalization. Chapter 7 presents discrimination issues, highlighting 
discrimination in access to housing, medical care, employment, and goods and 
services. Chapter 8 discusses education and educational segregation. Chapter 
9 comments on the recently adopted government program on Roma. The report 
concludes with a series of recommendations to the Romanian government aimed 
at improving human rights for Roma. An appendix presents the Romanian 
Government Ordinance on Preventing and Punishing All Forms of Discrimination. 
(Contains 87 references.) (SM) 
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Introduction 



‘The policeman with dark hair took out a gun and said: \ I do not help the 
Gypsies , come and set fire to them. ’[...] Two police cars were driving 
around Hadareni, announcing through their loud-speakers: ‘Only the houses 
of the Gypsies should be set on fire, the houses of the Romanian people 
should not be burned! 1 ” 

Testimony duringNovember 13, 1997, proceedings before the TarguMurej 
District Court, of Mr Pavel Bucur ; a defendant in the Romanian state's case 
against perpetrators of the 1993 pogrom against the Roma of Hadareni, in 
northwestern Romania. 



1. INTRODUCTION 



In the latest census in Romania, conducted in January 1992, 409,111 people out of a 
total population of approximately 23 million identified themselves as Roma. It is widely 
acknowledged, however, that this figure is inaccurate and a gross underestimate; unofficial 
estimates of the actual figure of Roma in Romania range between 1.8-2. 5 million. 1 If these 
are accurate, Roma constitute the largest minority in Romania and Romania has the most 
Roma of any country in Europe. 

In the period following the violent end of the Ceau^escu regime in 1989, the human 
rights situation of Roma in Romania received extensive attention in human rights reports and, 
indeed, in popular culture. The main engine for such attention was a wave of anti-Romani 
pogroms taking place primarily in the period 1990-1993. For example, in 1991, Human Rights 
Watch reported that: 

Ethnic hatred and violence directed against Gypsies in Romania has escalated 
dramatically since the 1989 revolution. During the last 20 months, rarely a month 



1 Sec, forexamplc, Licgeois, J can - Pierre an d N icolae G h eo rgh e, Roma/ Gypsies: A European Minority, London: 
Minority Rights Group, 1995. The disparity between the real numbers of Roma in Romania and the 
census figures is undoubtedly influenced by the strong anti-Romani prejudice in Romanian society, which 
discourages Roma from officially acknowledging their ethnicity. 
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went by without another Gypsy village being attacked. Gypsy homes have 
been burned, their possessions destroyed, they have been chased out of villages, 
and in certain areas, have not been allowed to return to their homes. At least five 
Gypsies have been killed during mob violence. Many have been beaten. Yet 
there has been an absolute failure by Romanian authorities to investigate and 
prosecute those responsible for the violence. 2 

Reports of pogroms against Roma in Romania extended both to popular literature 
and film. For example, Isabel Fonseca’s Bury Me Standing, a best-selling journalistic account 
of the lives and culture of Roma in Eastern Europe, contains the following description of 
the pogroms in Romania, taken as the paradigmatic case of violence against Roma in post- 
communist Eastern Europe: 

Days after the murder of the music student, twenty-six houses in Bolintin Deal 
were destroyed or badly damaged, beginning the ripple of retaliation which 
was to gain momentum, rolling through neighbouring villages and eventually to 
distant parts of the country. A month later in next-door Bolintin Vale, eleven 
houses were destroyed, and later the same week, just down the road in Ogrezeni, 
another fourteen. All the houses belonged to Gypsies. In each case, the Romanian 
attackers were described as having moved through the village in a single swath, 
a creature soon so familiar as to seem organic: a low life-form, die mob — but 
one carrying burning sticks, and chanting. 3 

Similarly, dramatic tension in the plot of Gadjo Dilo, a 1997 film by Tony Gatlif, is constructed 
around a very loosely fictionalised account of a post-1989 pogrom in Romania. 

Due to the large Romani population in Romania and the extremity of the situation of 
Roma there, the ERRC has made Romania a priority country since beginning activity in 1996. 



2 Sec Human Rights Watch, Destroying Ethnic Identity: The Persecution of Gypsies in Romania , New York: A 
Helsinki Watch Report, September 1991. For more information on cases of mob violence against the 
Roma in Romania, see European Roma Rights Center, Sudden Rage at Dawn: Violence against Roma in 
Romania , Country Report series, Budapest, 1996, pp.12-20. The report is also available at: http:// 
errc.org/publications/reports/index.shtml; Amnesty International, “Romania: Broken Commitments 
to Human Rights”, May 1995, pp 28-31; Human Rights Watch /Helsinki, “Lynch Law: Violence against 
Roma in Romania”, Vol.6, No. 17, November 1994, pp.35-42. 

3 Fonseca, Isabel, Bury Me Standing: The Gypsies and Their Journey ; New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1995, ppl 51 -1 52. 
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Introduction 



Field research conducted by the ERRC in Romania in 1996 revealed that although instances 
of mob violence had for the most part subsided, major episodes of serious anti-Romani 
violence continued to be reported, now with the police predominandy as perpetrators. The 
ERRC concluded, “The previous pattern of community violence has been replaced by a new 
pattern of police raids systematically conducted in Roma communities.” 4 

Romania is a candidate country for membership to the European Union (EU) and much 
of Romanian foreign policy efforts have been devoted to securing admission to the EU. 
Surveys indicate a strong desire by Romanians for EU membership. 5 In candidate progress 
reports, the EU has been strongly critical of Romania’s treatment of its Romani population. 
In its Regular Report on Romania’s Progress towards Accession of November 8, 2000, for 
example, the European Commission stated that, “Roma remain subject to widespread 
discrimination throughout Romanian society. However, the government’s commitment to 
addressing this situation remains low and there has been little substantial progress in this area 
since the last regular report.” In its conclusion, the Commission further noted that “[t]he lack 
of progress with regard to tackling discrimination against the Roma is a subject which has 
been raised in previous regular reports but which has still not been adequately addressed.” 6 

Such assessments stand in marked contrast with, for example, then-Romanian Minister of 
Justice Valeriu Stoica’s statement in 1999 that, “[t]here are no serious human rights infringements 
in Rumania [...]. As for the Gypsy minority, the issue does not deal with discrimination on 
ethnic criteria, but with the necessity to integrate the minority socially, which assumes a special 
economic effort.” 7 Occasionally, government officials have revolted against the strategy of 
downplaying die force of racism in Romanian society: Mr Peter Eckstein Kovacs, then-Head 
of the Department for National Minorities of the Romanian government, stated at the 
European Conference against Racism, held in Strasbourg in October 2000: <c Roma are the 



4 European Roma Rights Center, Sudden Rage at Dawn: Violence against Roma in Romania, Op. cit p.9. 

5 See for example, Lang, Stefanie, Greener with Accession? Comparative Report on Public Perceptions of the EU 
Accession Process and the Environment, in Hungary, FYR Macedonia and Romania, Szentendre, Hungary: Regional 
Environmental Center, April 2000, pp.22-24. 

6 Eu ropean Commission, Romania: Regular Report from the Commission on the Progress towards Accession, N ovember 
8, 2000, available on the Internet at: http://europa.eu.int/comm/enIargement/dwn/ 
report_ll_00/pdf/en/ro__en.pdf. 

7 Government of Romania, National Press Agency - Rompress, “Romanian Justice Minister: No Human 
Rights Infringements”, November 19, 1999. 
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national minority most exposed to discrimination. [. . .] Despite our efforts, we have established 
the existence of certain visible manifestations of exclusion of Roma from various segments 
of social life.” 8 Unfortunately such explicit acknowledgement of discrimination against Roma 
has been isolated and, to date, has not resulted in any tangible improvement in the situation of 
Roma in Romania. Intensive field missions conducted in May 2000 and January 2001, as well 
as regular reporting by ERRC local monitors in Romania, reveal that: 

(i) When Roma rights violations occur, non-prosecution of perpetrators is the 
norm. In an effort to see justice served, the ERRC has filed a number of 
complaints — six in total to date — with the European Court of Human Rights 
in Strasbourg, as remedies provided by domestic courts have been inadequate, 
where they have been provided at all. Cases are frequendy denied justice for the 
following reasons: authorities do not open criminal investigations when Roma 
fall victim to human rights abuse; police conduct inadequate and purely formal 
investigations lacking even rudimentary substance; prosecutors intervene to cancel 
investigations or bring non-indictment decisions; authorities retaliate against Roma 
who file complaints by pressing charges against them. Where police officers are 
alleged to have perpetrated abuse, the likelihood that Romani victims can secure 
justice declines toward zero. 

(ii) As a result of a climate of impunity, violent human rights violations against 
Roma continue to be reported with worrying frequency and intensity. 

(iii) Litde effective work has been undertaken to date by Romanian authorities 
on issues such as abuse of political rights of Roma in Romania, child homelessness 
and institutionalisation, discrimination in the fields of housing, medical care, 
employment, and access to goods and services, exclusion of Romani children 
from schools and racial segregation of Romani children in schools. Here too, 
anti-Romani actions occur in a medium where no force sanctions; perpetrators 
are effectively immune to punishment of any kind. 

The present report aims at bringing up to date the ERRC’s 1996 Country Report 
Sudden Rage at Dawn: Violence against Roma in Romania , as well as at documenting the many 
violations and discriminatory obstacles hindering Roma in Romania from living with dignity. 



8 Speech given, and distributed, at the European Conference against Racism, Strasbourg, October 12, 2000. 
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Introduction 



The report’s central contention is that, as a result of the inadequacy of the Romanian 
government’s efforts to bring perpetrators of anti-Romani crimes to justice, as well as to 
stamp out discrimination against Roma, a climate of impunity surrounding anti-Romani 
actions has taken deep root in Romania. 

This report is structured as follows: the chapter following dais introduction offers a brief 
history of Roma rights in Romania. The third chapter details ways in which Roma are denied 
justice when diey complain of human rights abuse. Chapter 4 addresses the culture of impunity 
to which such widespread failures of justice have given rise and reports on recent cases of 
violence against Roma in Romania. Chapters 5 and 6 examine abuses of political rights of 
Roma in Romania and child homelessness and institutionalisation, respectively. Chapter 7 
presents discrimination issues, focusing in particular on discrimination in access to housing, 
medical care, employment and access to goods and services. Chapter 8 explores the theme 
of education, notably the problem of school segregation. Chapter 9 comments on the recendy 
adopted government programme on Roma. The report concludes with a series of 
recommendations to die Romanian government aimed at improving its human rights record 
with respect to Roma. 
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2. ROMA IN ROMANIA: SLAVERY, REJECTION, PERSECUTION 



Romania has a special place in the history of Roma. On the one hand, nearly every 
country where Roma live today have Romani communities with a Romanian past. In some 
countries such groups comprise up to 20% of the local Romani population. 9 On the other 
hand, anti-Romani prejudice has been an ever-present feature of Romanian history. Since 
their first appearance on Romanian soil, Roma in Romania have been subjected to policies of 
suppression and have been brutalised and humiliated by the majority population. Centuries 
of enslavement of the Roma on the territory of today’s Romania were followed by persecution 
and deportations by the pro-Nazi Romanian government of Ion Antonescu during World 
War II, and still later by forced settlement and the confiscation of the possessions of Roma 
during communist rule. In the aftermath of the overthrow of the communist regime in 
1989, racial hatred burst out in a wave of mob violence and police abuse against Roma. 
Violence and discrimination remain an everyday reality for the Roma of Romania today. 

There is a broad consensus among scholars of Romani history that Roma originate in 
India, having left no later than the 10th century AD. 1U The exact arrival of Roma on the 
territory of Romania is impossible to determine accurately. The first records of the enslavement 



9 “Vlach Roma” is the term commonly applied to Roma speaking “Vlach” dialects and often identifiable by 
their practice of “Vlach” trades, crafts or predominantly “Vlach” institutions, such as, among some 
“Vlach” groups, the “kris”, a tribunal. “Vlach” signifies that the bearer lived in pre-modern Romania, and 
at some point during the last two hundred years, his or her forebears left. This is known because of oral 
histories and the number of Romanian loan words in the “Vlach” dialects around the world. Some 
scholars hold that the autochthonous identifier of “Vlach Roma” is as the people of the four “naeije” 
(nations): the Churari, Lovara, Kalderash and Machvaja (See Acton, Thomas, Susan Caffrey and Gary 
Mundy, “Theorizing Gypsy Law” in The American Journal of Comparative Law, Volume XLV, Spring 1997, 
Number 2, pp. 237-250), while others contest that view (Marushiakova, Elena and Vesselin Popov, The 
Gypsies in the Ottoman Empire , Hatfield: University of Hertfordshire Press, 2001, pp.86-88). Additionally, 
in some countries, “Vlach Roma” are not the only Romani group with a Romanian past. To take one 
example, in Hungary, the group called “Beash”, comprises more than 10% of Hungary’s Romani population. 
Beash Gypsies do not speak a “Vlach” dialect, but rather, in addition to Hungarian, an archaic form of 
Romanian. Groups of Romanian-speaking Roma/ Gypsies can be found, under various names, throughout 
southeastern Europe. Hungary also has a significant “Vlach” Romani group, who are primarily from the 
Lovara group. 

10 See especially Eraser, Sir Angus, The Gypsies, Oxford: Blackwell, 1992. 
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